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Italy, before English, amateurs began to buy them up. Pew 
galleries now are without one or two pictures by this artist. 
There are two in the Louvre. There are several in Munich, 
especially " Mercury setting Argus to sleep." The Dresden 
Gallery possesses two pictures by this master. 



THE DAUGHTER OF MIGNARD. 

Ose fine June morning, three men and a young girl were 
together in the Castle of St. Cloud, in the great Salon de 
Mars. One of these men was Louis XLV., who was advanc- 
ing to age and inarmity. The second was Bloin, first valet- de- 
cJiambre of the king, whom the Duke of St. Simon has thus 
painted:— "Witty, gallant, particular, cold, indifferent,- un- 
approachable, conceited, self-sufficient, and sometimes obsti- 
nate, always rather wicked, but not to be offended with 
impunity; a real personage, who had good cheer, at home, 
who was courted by the greatest, even by members of state, 
who could serve his friends but rarely, and who never served 
any one else, and was, in fact, rather dangerous than other- 
wise." 

The third was the celebrated artist, Pierre Mignard, the 
only rival of Lebrun who did not bend beneath his yoke. 

The young girl was Mademoiselle Mignard, an admirable 
model of the young beauties and goddesses painted by her 
father. 

At this moment, Mdlle. Mignard, who was iri all the 
brightness of her youth and beauty, was sitting for Spring in 
the picture of " Apollo on his Car, surrounded by the Four 
Seasons " — a painting sketched by the artist in the hall it was 
to adorn. 

Louis XIV. and Bloin were watching the work of Mignard, 
and were talking as familiarly as royal* etiquette allowed. 
Suddenly the king interrupted the painter, and handed him a 
parchment with a large royal seal on it. It was a brevet of 
member of the Academy of Painting, founded under the 
auspices of Lebrun. 

Louis XIV. expected Mignard to fall on his knees and pour 
forth enthusiastic thanks. 

His surprise, and that of the courtier- valet was great, when 
the artist, after having read the brevet attentively, returned it 
to the monarch with a low bow, saying, however, these words, 
which, to the ear of the haughty king, were all but new :— 

" I thank your majesty from the bottom of my soul, and t 
shall always feel deop gratitude to him; but I cannot sit in 
the academy presided over by Monsieur Lebrun." 

Louis XIV. frowned, Mademoiselle Mignard turned pale, 
and Bloin thought his protege lost for ever. 

"And what academy do you intend to honour with your 
presence ?" said the king, in that pompous tone which by his 
courtiers was called crushing. 

"The Academy of St. Luke, which to-morrow will elect 
me president, and the next day will submit that election to 
* your majesty." 

Louis XIV. understood Mignard, and his pride checked the 
king's anger. 

" Altar against altar," said the king, with an ironical smile. 

" Brush against brush," replied Mignard. 

" We shall see," replied the king, nattered at the rivalry of 
two reputations, which he considered owed their very being 
to his glory. 

" Pardieu, my master," said he, rising to leave the room, 
" I admire your disdain for royal parchments ; it is rare 
among people of your class." 

This insolent remark caused the cheeks of Mademoiselle 
Mignard to crimson. Her beauty was now so dazzling, that 
the king, about to leave the room, stopped to gaze on her. 

Encouraged by his admiration she spoke : — 

■'Sire ! People of our class have shed their blood on the 
battle-field, and we merited the notice of your most illustrious 
ancestor." 

" How was that?" said the king, coming back. 

"Sir! my grandfather's name was Pierre More. He was 



in the service of Henry IV., with his six brothers, all as 
brave as he was, and all handsome." 

"Beauty is an inheritance in your family," said the king, 
smiling. 

" One day, when our seven ancestors had fought like men-, 
Henry IV. saw them together, and cried * Ventre- Saint- Gris, 
these are not Moors, but Mignards ! " They have preserved 
the name, and it is nobility of which your majesty will allow 
U3 to be proud." 

" I will allow you, and it depends on your father, whether 
or no I one day, remember his ancestors. We will speak 
again of my academy and of yours. I will sit -for my tenth 
portrait one of these days, if I am not too old ! " 

"Sire!" replied the painter,," I shall only have to add 
some more victories to the glorious list ! " 

The king said no more of the Academy, approved his 
election to that of St.. Luke, and it was only at the death of 
Lebrun that Mignard became, the same day, academician ; 
professor, rector, director, and chancellor of the Academy in 
which he had refused to sit beneath his rival. It was but 
two days after the scene above referred to that the king sent 
letters of nobility to the artist. 



MODERN BRITISH ART— THE HANGING 
COMMITTEE. 

Wit en Turner was a rising man, and was exciting some ox 
that notice which his eccentricities ho less than his talents 
demanded, he sent a picture full of brilliancy and colour to 
the exhibition of the Royal Academy. As chance, or igno- 
rance of the Hanging Committee, would have it— (or it might 
be, to be very charitable, that the size absolutely required it) — 
it was hung side-by-side with a very dark and sombre painting 
by Northcote. The latter artist, when he came to his own, 
upon the private view, found it literally "put Out." "You 
might," said he to the hangers, when he indignantly remon- 
strated with them, " you might as weil have opened a window 
under my picture." 

The force of this remark— and Northcote was celebrated for 
his happy expressions, — the majority of art-students must at 
once perceive. The light .and brilliant picture naturally 
attracts more than its sombre and dull pendant. The one is 
termed u high," and the other **'low," in tone or colour, and 
the effect produced by hanging, one by the side of the other, 
is termed technically "killing." 

Now, for "killing" other people's pictures; some artists— 
and Turner was amongst the number — have a genius. His 
were so bright, that some one said that. they were like holes 
cut in the wall ; and Sir Francis Chantrey, oh a varnishing 
day, which happened to be excessively cold, stopped before 
one of that artist's pictures, blazing with vermilion and chrome, 
and rubbing his hands, as if warming them at the glow, said, 
" Hang it, Turner, this is the most comfortable place in the 
room ! " But even this brilliant artist could himself be killed, 
and in 1S27, at an exhibition had the misfortune to have his 
" Rembrandt's Daughter," a very vivid picture, hung close to 
a portrait of a member of Dublin University in a scarlet gown, 
the effect of which was, that the Turner was " killed ;" and a 
passer-by found that artist very busy adding red lead and ver- 
milion to his picture, and trying to outblaze his neighbour. 
"Why, what are you at, Turner ? " was the question. " The 
hangers have checkmated me," was the reply ; and the artist's 
pencil pointed significantly to the scarlet gown of the uni- 
versity man. 

These anecdotes we have quoted to illustrate the remarks 
which we are about to make concerning exhibitions. No one 
can have failed to observe that some pictures, carefully painted 
and well finished, have a weak appearance when in a gallery 
of newly-painted pictures, which they have not when looked 
at alone. They are hung, it is very possible, near a picture 
which is high in tone, and which boasts a very brilliant colour. 
The picture which kills its rival is painted, doubtless, by an 
"• income- seeking " artist, who knows very well that a bril- 
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liant prettiness is sure to attract. It may not attract judges. 
Unfortunately the great majority, even of picture-buyers, and 
much more so of gallery or exhibition visitors, are not judges, 
and the picture attracts them, excites an undue attention, and 
effectually prevents its more modest neighbour from being 
seen and appreciated. True worth, the public may urge, is 
sure to find its place some day ; and the saying is to a great 
extent true ; but in addition to the evils with which genius 
has to struggle, and we have Johnson's authority for the 
line — 

" Slow rises worth by poverty oppress'd," 

we need not load it with unfairness, and by that unfairness 
vitiate the taste of the public Pictures of a very high tone, 
and of great brilliancy, should be hung in a room by them- 
selves. Then the artists who sought, by meretricious ways, or 
by eccentricity, to jump into notice, would have the battle 
all to themselves ; but it is obviously unfair, when a small 
historical picture of the time of the Puritans, whose chief 



of being the nursing mothers of art, become but cruel step- 
mothers, who oppress it. Their true province is 

" To foster talent young and shy, 
To tender those, which else unfriended die.' 5 

And so far from doing it, most of these societies seem to exist 
for the purpose of affording excellent opportunities of display 
to those who are lucky enough to be members or associates of 
them. 

The other causes of complaint against exhibitions, and things 
to be observed by those who frequent them, are of minor 
importance ; but the complaints against the Hanging Com- 
mittee are loud, long, and unceasing, and in every instance 
with which we are acquainted, most perfectly founded. The 
effect of their ignorance, or unfairness, is to negative the value 
of an exhibition both to the public and to the artist, and the 
sooner they take the advice which is solemnly written over 
the gates of the Dublin House of Correction, and " cease to 
do evil and learn to do well," the better for art. 




ITALIAN MULETEEKS. — FROM A TAINTING BY JOHN BOTH. 



merit lies in its sombre and sober hue, is hung by the side oi 
a brilliant sunset, set off by a red cloak, as bright as the robes 
of a cardinal. The one is no more to be seen than is a violet 
hid behind a peony. The eye is attracted by the brighter 
colour, which has a greater effect on the retina ; the sombre 
picture is passed over ; and the artist, who might deservedly 
have sold his performance, and have been cheered on his way 
by success, finds, that he has nothing left but to. paint so 
brilliantly as to outblaze his rival. It is certain that the 
hangers have as much to learn as the public on this subject. 
There is little doubt but that the numbers of pictures and the 
various sizes of the frames, must to a certain .extent determine 
them, and they have also to reserve, which is most unfair both 
to the rising artist and to the public, all the best places on the 
line of sight for the pictures of the members of the academy, 
or the associates of the other exhibitions. Under these cir- 
cumstances, meritorious artists rise but slowly; The excep- 
► tions to the rule, and Mr. Millais is the most brilliant of these, 
owe their happy fortune rather to an extravagant eccentricity 
or to some lucky chance, than to anything else. The Royal 
Academy, also, and the other bodies, chartered or not, instead 



THE KOYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

The successes of the Prae-Raphaelites and the strictures ot 
the higher class of critics, and also, let us add, the very great 
prices now given, not to picture- dealers, but to the painters 
themselves, have given an impulse to artists which presses on 
one as a thing u not to be put by." There is now no doubt 
about the success of the English school; each year marks its 
course by some triumphant work ; and not an exhibition 
opens, but has within it some picture of talent, sufficient, 
thirty years ago, to have made a reputation. That of the 
Royal Academy of this year, with which we have at present 
to do, is so much superior to those of the few years lately 
passed, that in academic history it is decidedly worthy to be 
marked with a white stone. It was heralded with a note of 
praise both long and loud; for somehow the performances of 
artists creep out into artistic circles, and are known and 
criticised before they are exhibited. Long ago we had heard 
of the great picture by Maclise, of the wonderful and quaint 
scene by Frith, and of the hiatus to be made by the absence of 
Millais. Long ago we had been told that the exhibition of 



